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22 BRUSH AND PENCIL 

they will be receiving even now the artist's reward — the rewards of 
creation. For life, too, is an art. And he who can handle the mater- 
ials of life constructively and creatively is still an artist of the very 
highest type. This much is certain, the future of Art is involved in 
the progress of society as a whole. The artist must understand that 
his personal problem is after all a social one. In the reconstruction 
of the social system now. in process among us the leading of one who 
thinks from the point of view of Art may perhaps be followed with 
greater security than that of one who argues from mere commercial- 
ism, for there is an enduring element in Art that is lacking in the 
other instinct, and it is probable that to Art the future belongs. 

Oscar Lovell Triggs. 




THE WILLOW COPSE, GLEN VIEW, ILLINOIS 

THE SENTIMENTAL SIDE OF THE CHICAGO 

RIVER 

Was there ever one born with no single touch of poetry in his 
soul — no smallest trace of sentiment in his whole make-up? Is there 
any one — even though his life be of the busiest, his very pleasure only 
the mad rush and turmoil of the city and the chase of the elusive but 
mighty dollar — who, somewhere about him does not possess just one 
atom of appreciation of the Beautiful, one little grain of feeling for 
the Sublime? 

Can it be that God has put upon earth one single thing that is 
totally without grace, without one characteristic to redeem it from 
being just sordid and common — and busy? 
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Poor little old Chicago River, — reviled, laughed at, sworn at, writ- 
ten about, squabbled over from Washington to St. Louis — you, the 
" Shortest and Busiest River in the World," is it possible that you 
have not one single sweet smell, not one inch of your banks which is 
not dirty and foul and hateful to the eye? 

Long ago when the Indians stepped across you, you were clear 
and sparkling; later, even, when John Kinzie built his store upon your 




' AT TIMES BROADENING OUT INTO A BROAD SHEET." 



shore, you still may have been sweet and pure ; but now, in these last 
days of the century when your sides are lined with multi-storied 
warehouses, when every available foot of space is occupied by vast 
lumber yards, monster grain elevators ; when you are spanned by 
bridges innumerable over which the multitudes, hurrying to busi- 
ness, pass, holding their noses ; in the busy present when you are 
crossed and crossed again by railways and street-car lines, with ele- 
vated roads running upon the second stories of the bridges to get 
over you, may not there be a little bit of you wherein so much as a 
tiny minnow might live and be happy ? 
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Beyond the Wells-Street bridge to the west the river divides, one- 
half turning toward the south, this branch ultimately to join the 
Mississippi by the now nearly completed drainage canal, the other 
bending sharply to the right, and here the north branch begins. 

From here, north for about two miles upon either side, are col- 
lieries, brick yards, lumber yards, and the winter quarters of many of 
the boats which ply the lakes during the summer season. 

A bend to the west, then a wide sweep to the north leaves bridges 
and ships and warehouses, filth and pile-driven banks all behind, and 
the river — the real Chicago River, father of the huge foul stream one 
passes over each day — flows in its own banks, with its own clear water 
and even with trees lining its sides: 

Still farther out where the country is still country and not 
entirely cut up into city lots, this poor little stream, unconscious of 
the fate awaiting it, winds about through groves < of wide-spreading 
elm and oak trees, at times broadening out into a wide sheet, the sun- 
light and* shadows dancing over its surface, then again narrowing to 
run noisily under the stone arch of some rustic bridge and singing for 
pure joy as it tumbles over the pebbles in its bottom. 

Beautiful Chicago River! You are here, every inch of you beau- 
tiful and bright and pure, and by your very beauty proving that you 
are no exception to God's rule which accords to every one and every- 
thing at least a modicum of poetry, and that only man about you has 
made you vile. Shirley Vance Martin. 




♦'NARROWING TO RUN UNDER THE STONE ARCH 
OF SOME BRIDGE." 



